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Soft Drink Shares 
and Hot Weather 


FP HERE Is no surer sign of sum- 
, ees approach than the re- 
minder by the amateur stock mar- 
ket pundit that “the coming of hot 
weather will probably bring  in- 
creased activity in soft drink com- 
pany shares.” 

Over the years. the writer has 


On the basis of this tabulation, 
it seems apparent that—in the past 





five years, at any rate—only one of 
the soft drink issues has shown 
very wide price changes during the 
three hot months of the year. 
Moreover. the widest mover 
fluctuated less last year than in any 
of the other periods cited: while 
none of the other five recorded 
price variations of as much as 








Stock 1947 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale....... $ 2.50 
Cen (COs. ic ficadcwnes ens 37.50 
Chas. &.. Hives Gas. occscsenies 5.25 
On CM hsctetdnssennecees 3.50 
ee 8 ne eee 4.75 
Peete CR gicccawastadieedex 9.12 





Difference Between High and Low Market 


Price During Months of 
June, July and August Only 

















1948 1949 1950 1951 
$ 4.37 $ 2.12 $ 3.00 $ 1.00 
19.50 39.50 $5.00 16.50 
8.50 1.50 2.75 1.00 
6.50 1.25 2.00 1.12 
3.87 1.75 2.00 1.00 
5.00 1.37 3.12 1.62 








heard something to that general 
effect more times than he cares to 
recall. 

Until recently. however. it never 
seemed to be worth the effort to do 
more than wonder idly whether it 
is a fact or not that soft drink com- 
pany shares generally register wide 
price movements during the hot 
months of the vear. 

Curiosity having overcome in- 
ertia. a table was developed. which 
is reproduced on this page. show- 
ing the price fluctuations in six soft 


drink company shares listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange in the 
months of June. July and August 
only, during each of the years 
1947-1951. inclusive. 


$1.75 per share during June, July 
and August of 1951. 

In the same months of both 1949 
and 1950. the maximum fluctuation 
registered by five of the six stocks 
shown in the table was $3.12 per 
share. 

However. price changes of the 
sixth issue ranged from $16.50 to 
$39.50 a share in the years cited. 
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HOTELS... 


America’s Seventh 
Largest Industry 


By James B. HERNDON, JRr., 


President, American Hotel Association 
Vice-President, Hilton Hotels Corp. 





i NEW industries which 
excite the imagination com- 
monly are regarded by investors 
as the more notable “growth” in- 
dustries, a good case can be made 
for applying the growth standard 
to the hotel industry—which dates 
back to the ancient inns of Persia, 
China, Greece and Rome. 
Certainly, the hotel business has 
made great financial strides during 
the past quarter of a century or so. 
Nowhere is this progress more 
clearly manifested than in the im- 
proved investment stature which 
publicly-owned securities of hotel 
operators have achieved. Ten years 
ago, no hotel company shares were 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 


change: today. shares of two 
prominent hotel corporations en- 
joy listing privileges on the Big 
Board. 


several 


Moreover. securities of 


other hotel systems are 


traded on other exchanges and in 
other markets. 
Significantly. also. the number 






The 
Waldorf-Astoria. 


New York City 


of share owners of leading hotel 
organizations has been increasing 
year by year. Various factors war- 
rant the belief that these favorable 
investment trends will be projected 
further, 

To gauge the outlook for the 
hotel business—the seventh largest 
industry in the United States—it is 
necessary to understand the story 
behind the industry. This involves 
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After nine years as a banker in the 1920’s, 
James B. Herndon, Jr., went into the 
hotel business with Conrad Hilton in 
1929. In the early days of the Hilton 
enterprises, he helped in the construc- 
tion of six hotels in Texas and one in 
Albuquerque, N. M. Mr. Herndon moved 
up steadily in the organization, becoming 
vice president and treasurer in 1948. He 
was president of four regional hotel 
groups before becoming president of the 


American Hotel Association. 








contrasting the present 
status of the business with its sad 
state some twenty years ago, when 
nearly four-fifths of all hotels in 
the country were in bankruptcy, 
with defaulted bonds, interest and 
taxes. In the early 1930s, the hotel 
industry was thoroughly  dis- 
credited from an investment stand- 
point, largely because of the after- 
math of the frantic pace of hotel 
building during the mid-1920s. 

The industry's desperate finan- 
cial plight called for realistic reor- 
ganizations. In the middle of the 
1930s, hotel mortgage indebted- 
ness was slashed approximately in 
half. Annual interest requirements 
were reduced even more. The effi- 
cacy of these radical remedies was 
reflected immediately in financial 
statements. 


strong 


Another favorable development 
was the revenue boom which fol- 
lowed the repeal of Prohibition. 
Actually, the hotel business is bev- 
erage business to a large extent. 
For instance, sales of beverages 
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accounted for nearly one-third of 
the operating profit before income 
taxes and capital charges earned 
by Hilton Hotels Corporation in 
1951. 

However, neither drastic reor- 
ganization nor the repeal of Prohi- 
bition was sufficient to bring the 
hotel business to its present sound 
operating condition. Other vital 
factors have been plant moderniza- 
tion and debt retirement. In addi- 
tion to a postwar modernization 


outlay of about $2,000,000,000. 





Bakers in the pastry shop of a large 


metropolitan hotel. 





from hotel operation 
also have been applied steadily to 
a reduction of funded debt to the 
lowest level in history. 

At the same time, working capi- 


earnings 


tal has been bolstered. 
$150.000,000 


is being 


Currently, some 


per year spent for 
modernization and maintenance. 
An additional $30,000,000 is being 
allotted for the improvement of 
food service, and $34,000,000 is 
being applied to the elimination of 
fire hazards. 

However, no single factor has 
contributed more to the investment 
status of hotel securities than the 
application of 
methods to all operations. 


modern business 


An entirely new efficiency is 


volume, by the application of mod- 
ern business methods. Through im- 
proved labor controls, this hotel’s 
payroll was reduced by $100,000. 
Similar results were achieved by 
other hotels. 

How well the application of bet- 
ter business methods is paying off 
shows up more and more in 
financial reports. Although the oc- 
cupancy rate in 195] 
slightly, the total sales volume of 
the hotel industry increased ap- 
proximately 6 per cent through 
higher average room rates and 


declined 


food volume, according to statis- 
tics compiled by Harris, Kerr. 
Forster & Company, hotel accoun- 
tants. Although costs reflected the 
inflationary forces affecting all in- 


The Caribe Hilton. San Juan, Puerto Rico 


being achieved by the adoption of 


and method _ studies, 
analyses, job standards, safety pro- 
grams, budgetary control and pric- 
ing programs. To cite a specific 
example: 

Hilton’s Mayflower Hotel was 
able to increase its net profit 5314 


per cent, with no improvement in 


time 


job 





dustry, hotel operating profits be- 
fore taxes increased substantially. 

Today, the hotel industry in the 
United States comprises more than 
15.000 hotels 
courts — with 
Annual 
amounts to approximately $5,009.- 
000.000. 


exclusive of motor 
1.500.000 
volume 


nearly 


rooms. sales 








Aside from the addition of 
motels, the domestic hotel plant 
has increased relatively little dur- 
ing the past 20 years. Yet the 
country’s population has risen by 
more than 30,000,000 in that pe- 
riod, while substantial improve- 
ment in earning power of wage 
earners has boosted correspond- 
ingly the potential hotel patronage. 

Insofar as prospective competi- 
tion is concerned, it is significant 
that the national hotel plant is not 
likely to be enlarged substantially 
in the years ahead. This conclu- 
sion stems from the present ample 
availability of hotel facilities, to- 
gether with the prohibitive heights 
to which hotel construction costs 
have soared. Still another factor 
deterring hotel construction is the 
present difficulty of financing high 
building costs. 

The highway motel. to be sure, 
has grown to impos- 
ing status in recent 
years. However, this 
new hostelry casts 
its competitive sha- 
dow on the small 
hotel, rather 
than on the large 
city commercial ho- 
tel which is favor- 
ably situated to meet 
changing 


town 


travel 
trends. 

Probably the most 
interesting aspect of 
hotel plant expan- 
sion now under way 
is the extension of 
domestic interest to 








foreign fields. Hilton Hotels Inter- 
national, wholly-owned subsidiary 
of Hilton Hotels Corporation, has 
five overseas projects under way. 
In Madrid, operation of the Cas- 
tellana Hilton, under 
struction, has been undertaken. In 
Istanbul, ground has been broken 
for a 300-room hotel to be built by 
the Turkish Government which the 
Hilton company will operate. Other 
projects are in Mexico City, Lon- 
don and Rome. These are in addi- 
tion to the Caribe Hilton, which is 
owned by the Puerto Rico Indus- 
trial Corp. and operated by Hilton. 

In these foreign ventures, Hilton 
staffs and operates the hotels, re- 
turning to the owner two-thirds 
of the gross operating profit. The 
Hilton 


operating capital. 


now con- 


investment is limited to 


Good Start for 1952 

The domestic hotel industry got 
off to a good start in 1952. While 
no notable rise has developed in 
room occupancy, dollar volume of 
business has measured up to the 
1951 total. 

Even though a surprisingly 
large portion of personal income 
continues to flow into savings. a 
satisfactory level of expenditures 
for hotel accommodations seems to 
be in prospect. Moreover, 
tained business convention expen- 
ditures, which normally bulk large 
in the city hotel’s total revenues. 
seem implicit in the prospective 
high level of industrial production. 

These factors seem to assure a 
good outlook for hotel securities. 


sus- 


urrah por PROFITS! 


By E. 
The United States 


FEW WEEKS AGO a _ national 
A news magazine said that “one 
of the darkest spots in the busi- 
ness picture is the Government's 
hostile attitude towards profits.” 
I think the magazine is right but, 
despite the attitude of official Wash- 
ington, I say: 

“Hurrah for Profits!” 

No business can long stand still. 
It needs new plants, new facilities, 
new and more efficient tools that 
protect the jobs of tomorrow. Con- 
sequently. 
ably 


profits must be reason- 
high so that money will be 
available for these purposes. Un- 
fortunately. 
are being depreciated on the basis 
of their whereas 
their replacement these days may 
cost about twice their original cost. 
Replacement of tools is a MUST 
for any 


tools and equipment 


original cost. 


and re- 
placement funds come from profits 
of the business. 

About a vear ago the National 
City Bank of New York reported 
that the investment re- 
quired to provide one job in Amer- 
ica’s hundred largest manufactur- 
ing corporations is $12,200. The 
figures naturally vary for differ- 
ent industries. In iron and steel it 
is $10,700; in petroleum products 
it is $32.200: in tobacco products, 
$40,200: 


going concern, 


average 


and in automobiles and 


. Sammons, President, 
ome Bank of Portland (Oregon) 


trucks. around $9,000. But these 
figures are based upon the orig- 
At to- 
the accumulation of 


inal cost of the equipment. 
day's costs, 
capital necessary to provide the 
tools which men need to produce 
steel products efficiently would be 
several times the figure used by the 
New York bank. The United States 
Steel Corporation estimates that at 
its new Morrisville, Penn., plant 
some $90,000 will be spent for 
tools for each man employed. 


Source of Funds 


Where do funds 


from? They come from the savers 


these come 
the men and women who are 
willing to do without things today 
in order that they may make in- 
vestments for their benefit or the 
benefit of their children sometime 
in the future. Without these savers 
our economy would run down. In 
order there must 
be an incentive to save. and that is 
where profits come into the picture 
profits turned into dividends. 
Much has been said 


have savers. 


largely by 
politicians — about corporation 
profits, mainly in criticism. These 
critics often gloss over the fact 
that our economy is motivated by 
two mighty forces incentive 
(profits) and competition. Profits 
provide the incentive for the sav- 
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ers, so they will invest their money 
in business. Competition is the po- 
liceman of our economy. Competi- 
tion assures us that unless inef- 
ficiency and dishonesty are elim- 
inated, enterprise will wither and 
die. We must have incentive for 
people to save and to risk. 

A leading research organization, 
a couple of years ago, got some 
very interesting answers from the 


public on the question “What 
profit does American industry 
make?” Twenty-five per cent of the 
public said over 40 per cent profit; 
seventeen per cent indicated profits 
were 25 to 40 per cent; while 
eleven per cent thought profits ran 
from 11 to 24 per cent. The facts 
are otherwise. The chart of sales 
and profits for various companies 
(figured on net sales) which ac- 





SaLes, Net Prorits aNp TAXES OF SAMPLED COMPANIES 


Latest Fiscal or Calendar Year 





%o Income & .. 
Sales Net Profit = ae. og — 
(Figures are in Thousands) Sales (In Thousands) Sales 
Meat PackKIne 
Swift & Company . $2,524,218 $12,109 A8 $13,432 53 
Armour & Company . 2,215,201 16,029 12 16,307 By 
Foop DistripuTioNn 
Safeway Stores 1,454,643 7,616 53 5,139 36 
Kroger Company . . 997,086 12,658 1.27 12,598 1.26 
Foop ProcEssING 
Libby, MeNeil & Libby 177,115 1,863 1.05 2,363 1.33 
Borden Company 732,057 18,080 2.47 19,129 2.61 
Nat'l. Dairy Products . 1.038.422 25.999 2.50 39,150 3.77 
Carnation Company 297,729 6,927 2.32 9.613 3.23 
National Biscuit Co. 329.925 16.202 4.91 17.286 5.24 
Dry Goops 
J. C. Penney Company 1,035,202 33,465 je 49,680 4.80 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


HARDWARE 


2.657.408 


Crane Company 267,366 
MANUFACTURING 

Chrysler Corporation 2.466.678 

Iron Fireman Mfg. Co. 17,456 
1.277.320 
3,524,121 
1,240,801 
2.319.348 


7.465.555 


International Harvester 

United States Steel 

Westinghouse Electric . 

General Electric Co. 

General Motors Corp. . 
Uririry— 


Pacific Tel. & Tel. 477.897 








111.895 4.21 160,100 6.02 


15.324 5.69 12,632 4.72 
71,973 2.92 79,000 3.20 
575 3.29 493 2.82 


63.001 4.93 114,500 8.98 
184,360 5.23 398,000 =11.28 

64.578 5.20 104.560 8.42 
138,117 5.95 277.000 11.90 
506,200 6.78 982.518 13.16 


414,277 39.195 











companies this article will give you 
a true picture of what the situation 
looks like. 

How big should a profit be is a 
fair question. I say it should be 
big enough to insure the financial 
integrity of the business and at- 
tract investors by the prospect of 
steady earnings. It should be big 
enough to permit the business to 
expand and improve its products 
and its service to the public. 


History of Auto Industry 


Let’s examine the automobile in- 
dustry, as an illustration, and see 
what the effect is upon the nation: 
There have been something like 
647 makes of automobiles on the 
American scene. A_ half century 
ago, many men were going into 
the business of making automo- 
biles, not to benefit humanity, but 
to make money for themselves. 
Most of these men lost every cent 
they had, but quite a few made 
money, and a very few made mil- 
lions through building up huge 
corporations out of profits. I leave 
the thought with you that these sur- 
viving corporations, who turn out 
less than 100 makes of automo- 
biles, provide more than eight mil- 
lion jobs in America today for just 
about the highest paid workers in 
the world. These jobs would never 
have existed had it not been pos- 
sible to make and keep profit. 

One leading manufacturer of 
low-priced automobiles buys from 
more than 1,000 suppliers in 243 
towns in the United States and 
Canada. Many of these suppliers 





Body drop on auto assembly line. 


employ as few as ten persons. One 
speedometer manufacturer alone, 
selling to a single motor company, 
buys from more than 200 sup- 
pliers. Big business and small busi- 
ness cannot get along without each 
other. It is a good system because 
it works. 

There are more than four million 
different businesses in this country 
—the highest number in the world 
—all dependent upon the profit in- 
centive. 

I would not be Pollyanna-ish 
enough to indicate that “life is just 
a bowl of cherries” for business, 
because it isn't. A large percentage 
of U. S. corporations have their 
bad, as well as good, years. Even 
in the flush year of 1950, there 
9.162 business failures in 
America, with total liabilities of 
$248,283,000. 

For generations, however, men 
and women have been willing to 
risk their savings in 


were 


American 

business in the hope of a proper 

return on their investments. 
Profits are the motive power of 
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E. C. Sammons has had a colorful business 
career. A one-time newspaperman on “The 
Oregonian,” he later went with The United 
States National Bank of Portland. In 1928 
he left the bank, for a time, to serve as vice 
president of the Iron Fireman Manufacturing 
Co. Active in civie affairs, Mr. Sammons was 


chosen Portland’s First Citizen 








in 1935. He 
headed Oregon’s war bond drives in World 
War II and today serves on the boards of a 
number of companies and civic organizations. 































business and we have got to have 
motive power to propel any busi- 
ness. It is recognized that to make 
a profit is one of the hardest jobs 
for management. 

As a manager and a banker, | 
salute management that is able to 
make a profit, and then use that 
profit wisely. America has no 
“coose that lays a golden egg” but 
we have found the best way of 
economic life yet devised by man, 

and in order to keep that way of 
life. we must recognize fundamen- 
tal values. 

Long ago, a writer whose name 
I have forgotten, said that the 
greatest possession America has is 

| a man who goes to work on time 
every morning of his own free will 
to perform the job he wants to do. 
His freedom to choose his job or 
his profession makes him the best 
producer in the world. Rightfully, 
he is rewarded with the world’s 
highest pay. Without profits in the 
business, there would be no job se- 
curity for that man. 

Almost all businesses now are 
publicly owned: American Tele- 
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phone and Telegraph Company has 
more than 1,100,000 share own- 
ers; General Motors Corporation, 
almost 500,000, and General Elec- 
tric has more than 250,000. The 
bank which I have the honor to 
head has more than 4,000 share 
owners. 

In other words, the investment 
of savings by millions of people 
in these business enterprises has 
created jobs as well as products 
and services. 

\imerica has become great 
through growth and profits which 
are the food upon which the 
lifeblood of American business 
thrives. Continuing profits mean 
continuing jobs, more things for 
more people, at lower prices. 
Shrinking profits mean few jobs, 
fewer goods available, and lower 
standards of living. Failure to give 
profits their due might well mean 
a shrinking economy—which is 
not to be tolerated. 

So I repeat—‘Honor to the peo- 
ple who run our businesses at 
profit! HURRAH FOR’ PROF- 
fs!” 


()* May 1, 1952, there were 120 
” companies listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange which were 
unique in at least two important 
respects: 

1. None has any funded debt. 

2. Each has paid cash divi- 
dends on its common stock in every 
single year for 20 years or longer. 

These 120 long-time dividend- 
payers have no bonds outstanding 
in the hands of the public or with 
institutional investors, no deben- 
tures, and notes. 
Some may have short-term loans. 


no long-term 


The names of the 120 corpora- 
tions are given in the three tabula- 
tions accompanying this article. 

The first two tables—appearing 
on the next two pages—list the 
52 companies which, besides hav- 
ing no funded debt at this time, 
have paid a cash dividend on 
common stock in every year for 
38 to 98 years. These two tables 
also show which of the 52 corpo- 
rations have preferred stock out- 
standing—30 of them have no 
other security in the hands of the 
public than common—and_ other 
pertinent data. 

The third tabulation, appearing 
on the last page of this article, 
merely lists the names of the other 





all of them with- 
out funded debt—which have paid 
common cash dividends for 20 con- 
secutive years or longer. Actually. 
the dividend longevity records of 
these 68 corporations range up to 
37 years. 

It would not seem illogical to 
guess that equity shares of enter- 
prises having no funded debt and 
boasting unbroken dividend rec- 
ords ranging from 38 to 98 years 
might sell in the market at prices 
too high to attract the average in- 


63 companies— 


vestor. On the contrary, however, 
more than 60 per cent of those 
stocks closed on May 1 at less than 
$50 per share. 

Indeed, a dozen of them were 
quoted then at less than $30 each. 
Wide Variation of Yields 
On the basis of May 1 final mar- 
ket prices and cash dividend pay- 
ments during the 12 months ended 
April 30, 1952, yields on the 52 
common issues ranged all the way 

from 3.0 to 8.7 per cent. 

No less than 33 of the issues 
cited in the first two tables were 
selling on May 1 to yield 6 per 
cent or better, on the basis of cash 
dividends paid in the preceding 
12 months. 














Experts on corporate structures 
are not agreed as to the merits or 
demerits of funded debt. 
Likewise, there is no unanimity 
of opinion among those who favor 
some corporate debt as to the ideal 
relationship which debt should 
bear to equity securities. However, 
some corporate managements strive 
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to maintain a 60-40 relationship 
between stocks and bonds. 





52 Listep CoMPANIES WitH No Funpep Desr THat Have Paip Casu 
DIvIDENDS ON THEIR COMMON STOCK FOR AT LEAST 
38 CONSECUTIVE YEARS 


m—mean of bid and asked. 
a—adjusted for stock div., splits, etc. 





No. of Cash Divs., 

Annual Common No. of incl. Yield 

Preferred Shs. Years extras, Based On 

Require Out Div. Cl. Price 5-1-51 to 5-1-52 

Issue ments standing Paid 5-1-52 4-30-52 Close 
(000 (000 —= 

Omitted) Omitted) 
SS $ 1,987 51 $ 251%, $ 2.00 7.8% 
Amer. Brake Shoe Co.......... 788 1,095 50 3834 3:35 8.7 
Amer. News Ce. ..cciccccccccs oe 843 88 34% 2.50 7.2 
anee.. See Cas. ic ciiccccsesccs 240 434 49 373gm 2.50 6.7 
Anchor Hocking Glass Corp.... 252 1,425 38 251% 1.60 6.3 
Beech Creek R.R. Co.......... 120 61 31 2.00 6.5 
eS ey re 95 54 23 2.00 8.7 
Cannon Mills Co. . 0.200200 1,037 62 50% 3.00 5.9 
Carpenter Steel Co. ........... 427 45 431% 2.984 6.9 
Comb. Engr. Superheater Inc... , 965 41 41 3.25 7.9 
Cone: BMG Ceap. occ ceccccccss 192 3.436 38 2536 2.00 7.9 
Continental Insurance Co. ..... 2,500 98 71 2.50 3.5 
Corn Exch. Bank Trust Co...... 750 98 64% 3.00 4.6 
Cream of Wheat Corp.......... 600 52 25 1.85 7.4 
Detroit, Hillsdale & So. W. R.R. is 14 71 59 m 4.00 6.8 
du Pont de Nemours........... 11,100 45,175 48 8034 3.55 4.4 
Eastman Kodak Co. ........... 372 16.534 50 421, 1.674 3.9 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins. Co.... 2.000 41 71% 2.50 3.5 
First National Stores Inec....... 1,637 38 365gm 1.884 5.1 
General Electric Co. .......... sud 28,846 53 567% 3.00 5.3 
General Mills Inc. ............ 1,274 2.095 54 55 2.50 4.5 
a err 1,405 3,993 46 30% 2.50 8.1 
Gold & Stock Telegraph Co..... 50 77 1274m 6.00 4.7 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. .......... — 2,172 44 20 1.20 6.0 
Helme (G. W.) Co. ........... 236 600 40 213%4m 1.60 7.4 
Hercules Powder Co........... 435 2.672 39 701% 3.00 4.3 
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There is. of course, some tax ad- 
vantage to a corporation which has 
bonds or other debt outstanding. 
The interest on such fixed debt is 
deducted before the Federal Gov- 
ernment takes its tax “bite.” 

On the other hand, interest on 
bonds. debentures and notes con- 
stitutes a fixed charge which a cor- 


poration must meet regardless of 
earnings. 

Holders of common stock, of 
course, are not entitled to a return 
on their investment when none is 
earned. 

Most investors who purchase 
equity securities are well aware of 
the fact that there is some element 





52 Lisrep CoMPANIES With No FunpeEp Dest THAT HAveE Patp CASH 
DIVIDENDS ON THEIR COMMON STOCK FOR AT LEAST 
38 CONSECUTIVE YEARS 


No. of Cash Divs., 


Oe Ge 











Annual Common No. of incl. Yield 

Preferred Shs. Years extras, Based On 

Require- Out Div. Cl. Price 5-1-51 to 5-1-52 

Issue ments standing Paid 5-1-5 4-30-52 Close 

a oe (000 (000. 227”~SCO~™S 

Omitted) Omitted) 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. ............ $ 150 2,008 42 $ 85 $ 6.25 7.4% 
International Shoe Co. ........ on 3,391 39 37 2.40 6.5 
Island Creek Coal Co.......... 150 1,188 40 34% 3.00 8.6 
EM MR MS, Niidscscksconceas rok 1,656 46 4514 3.00 6.6 
MacAndrews & Forbes Co....... 120 304 49 4354m 3.00 6.9 
Mahoning Coal R.R. Co........ 33 30 68 509m 42.50 8.5 
Mesta Machine Co. ............ 1.000 38 4314 3.50 8.0 
Monarch Machine Tool Co..... oe 420 39 165gm 1.20 7 
National Biscuit Co. .......... 1,736 6,289 53 30 2.00 6.7 
National Lead Co. ............ 2.130 10,158 46 25% 1.50a 5.8 
Otis Elevator Co. ............. 2,000 49 3634 2.50 6.9 
Pevke, Davie: Ce. ....0:6i65 veces sae 4,894 74 5514 1.90 3.4 
Pemer (Cies) @ Ce... cc icccc. 765 4.884 51 3556 1.074 3.0 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chi. Ry. Co. 1.372 1,146 80 144 m 7.00 4.9 
Pitts. Plate Glass Co. ......... Re: 4 9,030 53 1616 2.00 4.3 
Procter & Gamble Co. ......... 184 9.615 61 6254 3.00 4.8 
Raybestos-Manhattan Ine. ...... 628 57 411%, 3.00 V2 
WUNONON TMG occ otra teccaes scat 556 63 561% 3.364 5.9 
Standard Brands, Ine. ......... 770 3,175 53 2436 1.80 7.4 
United Engr. & Foundry Co.... 49 821 50 53% 3.50 6.5 
United Pratt Ces oi occkccicccs 8,775 53 59% 4.00 6.7 
U.S. Playing Card Co.........5.. patie 386 56 6014m 4.00 6.6 
i Se GMs és ca hceawre 163 1,816 40 201% 1.20 6.0 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co... 4,123 77 25%4 2.188 8.6 
White (S. S.) Dental Mfg. Co... 350 71 305gm 1.65 5.4 
Wrigley (Wm.) Jr., Co. ....... 1,968 39 72% 4.50 6.2 

m—mean of bid and asked. 
a-——adjusted for stock div., splits, etc. 
1] 














of risk involved in making any 
type of investment. Consequently, 
common share owners, by and 
large. are prepared to take the mat- 
ter philosophically when adverse 
business conditions may compel 
the board of directors to omit divi- 
dend payments for a time. 

However, common stockholders 





object vigorously — although, so 
far, unsuccessfully —to the fact 
that the Federal Government taxes 
the profits of a corporation before 
any dividend is paid to common 
share owners, and then taxes the 
dividend payment all over again 
after it has been received by the 
individual investor. 





LISTED COMPANIES WITH NO FUNDED DEBT THAT HAVE PAID CASH 
DIVIDENDS ON THEIR COMMON STOCK FOR FROM 20 TO 37 
CONSECUTIVE YEARS 


Abbott Laboratories 
Adams-Millis Corp. 

Allied Chem, & Dye Corp. 
Amerada Petroleum Corp. 
American Chicle Co. 
American Mach, & Foundry Co. 
American Safety Razor Corp. 
American Ship Bldg. Co. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Babbitt (B.T.). Inc. 

Best Foods, Inc. 

Bohn Alum. & Brass Corp. 
Book-of-the-Month Club 
Borg-Warner Corp. 

Briggs & Stratton Corp. 
Central Aguirre Sugar Co. 
Chicago Yellow Cab Co. 
Chrysler Corp. 

Cincinnati Milling Mach. Co. 
Coca-Cola International Corp, 
Congoleum-Nairn Ine. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
Davega Stores Corp. 

De Vilbiss Co. 

Diamond T Motor Car Co. 
Dome Mines Ltd. 

Freeport Sulphur Co. 

General Baking Co. 

General Motors Corp. 
Hershey Chocolate Corp. 
Industrial Rayon Corp. 
Kress (S. H.) & Co. 
Lehman Corp. 

Life Savers Corp. 


Marine Midland Corp. 
Master Electric Co. 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines 
McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co. 
Melville Shoe Corp. 
Myers (F. E.) & Bro. Co. 
National Shares Corp. 
Natomas Co. 

Newport News Shipbldg. 
Nopeo Chemical Co. 
Outlet Co. 

Parker Rust Proof Co. 
Penick & Ford Ltd. 
Penney (J. C.) Co. 
Peoples Drug Stores, Inc. 
Pet Milk Co. 

Philco Corp. 

Quaker State Oil Ref. Corp. 
Safeway Stores, Inc. 

Scott Paper Co. 

Seaboard Oil Co. of Del. 
Shattuck (Frank G.) Co. 
South Porto Rico Sugar Co. 
Sunshine Biscuits Inc. 
Sunshine Mining Co. 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Union Asbestos & Rub. Co. 
U. S. Gypsum Co. 
Universal Leaf Tobacco Co. 
Vick Chemical Co. 
Waukesha Motor Co. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co. 


Youngstown Steel Door Co. 


& D.D. 
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WHAT 
THE SHARE OWNER cers 


FTER they have met their Fed- 
A eral, state and local taxes— 
to say nothing of payrolls and the 
high cost of raw materials—most 
corporations now have left only a 
moderate indeed of 
their gross revenues available for 
distribution to shareholders. 

Taxes and running expenses, of 
course, avoided, and 
share owners are well aware of 
this fact. 

What does concern them, how- 
ever. is how much is left over for 
dividends after the inexorable de- 


percentage 


cannot be 


mands of taxes and expenses. 


Heavy Tax Budget 

This is a particularly acute prob- 
lem in 1952 because Federal taxes 
are at the highest peacetime rate on 
record, 

Have corporations tried to offset 
these unavoidable charges by pay- 
ing share owners a smaller propor- 
tion of earnings than in former 
years / 

To find an answer to this ques- 
tion, the tabulation accompanying 
this article was prepared. It re- 
veals the percentage of earnings 
available for common stock actu- 
ally paid out in cash dividends 
during the initial quarters of the 
years 1948-1952 by 20 listed com- 
panies. 


The companies cited are fairly 
representative, such 


varied lines as printing and pub- 


comprising 


lishing, ship operating, heavy ma- 
chinery and metals, steel and iron, 
heavy chemicals, light machinery 
and metal products, automotive 
accessories, automotive, light chem- 
icals, materials, drugs 
and cosmetics, and groceries. 

Of these 20 companies, 14 paid 
out in dividends a larger percent- 
age of profits in the first three 
months of 1952 than in the cor- 
responding quarter of 1951. 


building 


aa 
Mr. Share Owner 


eRe we ee 
. 





Moreover, nine of the 14 paid 
out a larger percentage of net 
available for dividends 
in the initial quarter than in the 
corresponding periods of the four 
previous years. These companies 


common 
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were: American Bank Note, Arm- 
co Steel, Continental Steel, Gen- 
eral Motors, Hercules Powder, In- 
terchemical Corporation, Standard 
Brands, United-Carr Fastener and 
United States Steel. 

Two of the corporations paid 
dividends in the first 
three months of the current year 
rate of the 
period’s earnings. 


common 


at a well in excess 


Range of Dividends 


Cash dividend payments by the 
20 companies in the first quarter 
ranged from 33.1 per cent of net 





amount available for that purpose 
in the case of National Supply 
Company to 147.8 per cent in the 
case of American Bank Note Com- 
pany. (Dividend payments in ex- 
cess of 100 per cent of net income 
indicate that the company drew 
on earned surplus for its stock- 
holders. ) 

Considering the incessant de- 
mands on corporate management 
for funds to finance the construc- 
tion of new facilities and the de- 
velopment of new products—some 
of which money must come from 
retained earnings—it would seem 





Five-YEAR Recorp oF DivipEND POLICIES 
OF SAMPLED COMPANIES 


Percentage of Earnings Available for Common Stock 
Paid In Cash Dividends In First Three Months 


Company 
American Bank Note Co. 


American-Hawaiian SS Co. 


American Machine & Foundry Co. ...... 
IIE TD gs widcesagncapeaaeeneou 
Atlas Powder Co. 

oS 


Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Fdry. Co. .. 


ND Ia aise cigcaisregicecatardie acdrorecaaee' 
Continental Steel Corp. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. ...... 


General Motors Corp. 


Hercules Powder Co. 


Interchemical Corp. 


Johns-Manville Corp. ................065 
eo a ee 
ee LY ee 
Standard Brands, Inc. ..............00e: 
Stan. Ry. Equip. Mfg. Co. ..... 
United-Carr Fastener Corp. 
U. S. Steel Corp. 


* Three months ended 


L—Net loss for quarter. 
N. A. Not Available 


February 28. 


1952 1951 1950 1949 1948 
147.8% 85.0% 95.7% 47.0% 58.3% 
118.3 203.1 217.8 L 188.5 

47.4 57.7 94.2 76.6 40.0 

48.8 29.7 20.9 29.9 M.A. 

60.1 46.0 39.4 48.0 63.0 

69.4 103.9 73.8 38.6 43.6 

48.7 419.1 83.9 53.8 40.7 

69.5 130.7 L 58.1 58.3 

71.0 36.7 14.9 61.7 58.7 

79.9 67.4 65.0 68.4 81.1 

70.5 63.4 31.5 41.) 35.4 

49.8 37.7 44.5 49.7 32.2 

77.1 31.8 24.1 52.0 29.9 

43.1 37.7 39.7 41.2 45.4 

33.1 33.8 85.6 19.9 34.1 

38.9 21.8 41.1 29.4 25.7 

62.1 50.2 48.8 59.8 58.3 

68.0 43.7 596.4 31.9 41.3 

49.8 33.6 21.2 30.2 38.0 

52.6 46.2 39.5 29.9 50.5 
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that a number of the companies in 
the tabulation pursued a liberal 
dividend policy in the first quarter 
this year. 

For instance, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company paid out 79.9 
per cent of earnings; General Mo- 
tors distributed 70.5 per cent; and 
Chrysler Corporation paid 
69.5 per cent. 


out 


Incidentally, du Pont shows up 
in the table as one of the most 
consistently liberal of the compa- 
nies cited. It paid no less than 
65 per cent of net earnings avail- 
able for common in the first quar- 
ters of of the five years 
covered while it paid out 81.1 per 
cent of available earnings in the 
first three 1948 months. 


any 


Dividend Policy 

Chrysler has also pursued a 
generous dividend policy. In the 
first three months of 1951, Chrys- 
ler paid cash common dividends 
amounting to 130.7 per cent of 
net earnings, while it paid a cash 
common dividend in the initial 
1950 quarter despite a net loss. 

General Motors paid out a larg- 
er amount of its earnings avail- 
able for common in the first quar- 
ters of 1952 and 1951 than it did 
in the other three years. In the 
first three months of 1950, for in- 
stance, GM paid out in common 
dividends only 31.5 per cent of 
the earnings available for such 
purpose. 

United States Steel retained a 
goodly part of its earnings in the 
first quarters of each of the past 


five years. The amount it paid out 
in cash dividends on its common 
stock fell as low as 29.9 per cent 
of the amount available for that 
purpose in the three months ended 


March 31, 1949. 


Pfizer Conservative 


Chas. Pfizer & Co. is another of 
the corporations shown in the ta- 
ble which apparently has followed 
a policy of retaining well over half 
of its earnings. The amounts of 
the earnings available for its com- 
mon stock which Pfizer has dis- 
tributed in dividends during the 
first three months of the last five 
years have been 38.9 per cent in 
1952: 21.8 per cent in 1951; 41.1 
per cent in 1950; 29.4 per cent in 
1949, and 25.7 per cent in 1948. 

For the periods cited in the table, 
the smallest proportion of available 
earnings paid in common divi- 
dends was 14.9 per cent by Con- 
tinental Steel Corporation in the 
initial quarter of 1950. 

The other extreme was estab- 
lished by Standard Railway Equip- 
ment Manufacturing Company in 
the same period, when it paid 596.4 
per cent of the earnings available 
for such purpose. 





Statistical and other factual informa- 
tion as well as comment regarding any 
securities referred to in THE EXCHANGE 
have been obtained from sources deemed 
to be reliable, but THe EXCHANGE as- 
sumes no responsibility for their accu- 
racy or completeness. Neither such in- 
formation nor any reference to any 
particular securities is intended to be or 
should be considered as in any way a 
recommendation for the purchase, sale 
or retention of any such securities. 
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Stock Splits, Stock Dividends 






and Stock Market Appreciation 


OES THE INVESTOR who _ pur- 
D chases common shares for the 
long-pull benefit to any great ex- 
tent from stock split-ups and stock 
dividends? 

There seems to be considerable 
evidence to indicate that the an- 
swer is yes! 

The table on page 17, for in- 
stance, shows the appreciation in 
market values of 20 common stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change during the past 25 years. 








All of the issues cited have split 
at least once—or paid a 100 per 
cent stock dividend, which works 
out the same as a 2-for-1 split 
and some have paid smaller stock 
dividends in addition. 

Investors who held their shares 
for the 25-year period, the table 
discloses, were better off in every 
single instance at the close of the 
period than they had been at the 
beginning—even completely ignor- 
ing cash dividend payments. 


At mid-May. 13 of the 20 issues 
16 


showed an appreciation in market 
value—compared with 214 decades 
earlier—of $100 per share or more. 

The 13 were American Smelting 
& Refining, Coca-Cola, du Pont, 
Eastman Kodak, B. F. Goodrich, 
Hercules 





Powder, International 
Machines, International 

Johns-Manville. Na- 
tional Lead, Peoples Drug Stores, 
Safeway Stores and Sears Roe- 
buck. 

For the other seven. the gain 
ranged from $11.07 to $72 per 
share. 


Business 
Harvester. 


Although the tabulation pays no 
attention whatsoever to cash divi- 
dends, all 20 stocks have paid cash 
dividends consecutively for the 
past ten years or longer. 

Of the 20 issues, the greatest in- 


crease in market price—comparing 


quotations on May 15, 1952, with 
May 16, 1927—was scored by Na- 
tional Lead, with $1,234.29 per 
share. Hercules Powder took sec- 
ond place, with $968 a share: du 
$928, 


Pont followed. with and 





International Business Machines, 
$921.16. 
Some stocks that were not 


split showed comparable gains over 
the same 25-year period. A split- 
up, in itself, does not add to the 
share owner’s equity in the com- 
pany—he owns only the same pro- 
portional interest in the company 
that he did before the split. 
Stock split-ups and stock divi- 
dends would boosted the 
holdings of an investor who pur- 


have 


chased one share ot each of the 20 
issues on May 16, 1927, to 189.47 
shares by May 15, 1952. 

For individual issues, the great- 
est gains were scored by National 
Lead, with one share growing into 
53.87 Hercules Powder, 
one into 16, and Safeway Stores, 
one share into 15. 


shares: 


In every single instance, a share 
of one of the 20 stocks grew into 
more than two shares during the 
25 years ending May 15, 1952. 





Prick TRENDS OF SAMPLED Spuit-Up Stocks 





No. of 
No. of — 
Stock Which 
Sei lst, | Mast Anat 
ma og G ny by th = . “— 
STOCK 5/16/27 5/16/27 5/15/52 5/15/52 Dividends 
Air Reduction Company, Inc. $156.25 2 9 $ 223.88 $ 67.63 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 108.50 1 4 148.14 39.64 
American Safety Razor Corp. 49.75 4 9.18 60.82 11.07 
American Smelting & Refining Co. 149.50 3 is 288.00 138.50 
Coca-Cola Company wre st 113.25 2 8 861.00 747.75 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. “A” 39.75 2 2.75 65.66 25.91 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 241.06 2" 14 1,169.00 928.00 
Eastman Kodak Company 147.25 5 6.67 286.81 139.56 
B. F. Goodrich Company 53.75 1 3 180.00 126.25 
Hercules Powder Company 186.00 3 16 1,154.00 968.00 
Intl Business Machines Corp. 83.50 21 5.26 1,004.66 921.16 
International Harvester Company 169.50 5 13 427.38 257.88 
Johns-Manville Corporation 71.00 ] 3 217.13 146.13 
May Department Stores Co. 70.75 4 4.24 127.73 56.98 
National Lead Company 200.00 5** 53.87 1,434.29 1,234.29 
Peoples Drug Stores, Inc. 30.50 3 4.4 144.65 114.15 
Safeway Stores, Inc. 275.00 gee 15 483.75 208.75 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 54.25 5 4.5 237.94 183.69 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 74.00 1**** 4 146.00 72.09 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 87.50 2 2.40 104.71 17.21 
The above calculations do not include the following: 
* 1/55 share General Motors on each du Pont—1935. 
** 50% in Preferred stock 5/26/27. 
*** 1/50 share 5% Preferred—1936 and 1939; 1/100 share of 5% Preferred—1937. 
**** 1/2 share of Radio Corp. of Amer., 1933; 1/4 share of Radio Corp. of Amer.—1935. 
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NEW YORK STOCK EXCHA 





TUNG-SOL ELECTRIC INC. 


19.800 Shares 
Cum. Pfd. Stock 5% 
Series of 1952, $50 Par 


664,487 Shares 
Common Stock. $1 Par 


Ticker Symbol: TUW 











Tung-Sol Electric has shared in 
the remarkable growth of the elec- 
tronics industry. Originally a pro- 
ducer of miniature light bulbs for 
automobiles, its expanded products 
line today includes directional sig- 
nal flashers for cars, many types of 
electron tubes and TV_ picture 
tubes. 

The company has been a major 
supplier to the automotive field 
since 1917 and is rated one of the 
three largest producers of minia- 


Light bulbs for use in automobiles. 


ture lamps. Until 1950, light bulbs 
were its most important product, 
but electron tubes now contribute 
the major share of profits. 

Tung-Sol’s net earnings rose to 
$2,049,458 in 1951 from $917,310 
in 1949, as sales soared to $31.- 
184.760 from $15,530,969. 

New uses are being found con- 
stantly for the company’s products, 
its tubes now going into electronic 
computers, industrial control sys- 
tems, microwave relays and _ air- 
craft control radar. Moreover, re- 
search is being conducted on elec- 
tron tubes for guided missiles, for 
electronic ignition systems in au- 
tomobiles and for color television. 

About 30 per cent of Tung- 
Sol’s current production is going 
to the Armed Forces. 

The company has two plants in 
Newark, one in Bloomfield and one 
in Washington, New Jersey, as well 
as plants in both Boyertown and 
Weatherly, Penn. 

Tung-Sol expects to qualify as a 
growth company under the provi- 
sions of the Revenue Act of 1951. 
The company has estimated its 
1951 excess profits credit, includ- 
ing the credits of its subsidiaries, 
would be $3,100,000. 

Last year. Tung-Sol paid divi- 
dends of 25 cents per share quar- 
lerly on its common stock, plus a 
year-end distribution of the same 
amount. Dividends of 25 cents 
each were paid also in each of the 
first two 1952 quarters. 

The company has 2.350 common 
share holders, who own an average 
of 280 shares each. 
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Those TICKER SYMBOLS 


Db” YOU ever wonder, as you 


broker’s office 
watching the tape. how ticker sym- 
bols are selected? 

Why, for instance, is the letter 
*X” the symbol on the tape for 
United States Steel Corporation 
common stock? Or “CN” for New 
York Central Railroad? Or 
“TXY” for Chicago Yellow Cab? 

Some of the symbols used to 
designate stocks, particularly those 
which have been listed for a great 
many years, were selected for rea- 
sons which have long since been 
forgotten. 


sat in your 


In recent years, however, sym- 
bols have been chosen with greater 
deliberation. Special efforts are 
made to select a combination of 
letters which, so far as possible. 
will be associated readily with 
those in the corporate name. For in- 
stance, a comparatively recent list- 
ing—Argo Oil Corporation stock 

was given the symbol “ARG.” 


Problem of Finding New Symbols 


However, the extent to which 
this can be done is limited. both 
by existing listings and by the sym- 
bols used for stocks traded on 
other markets. The Stock Ex- 
change will not use a symbol which 
is being used by another exchange 
to designate one of its issues. 

Care is taken also to avoid the 
use of symbols which may lead 
to confusion, either because of 
faulty handwriting or improper 


pronunciation. For instance, the 
symbol “KSV” probably would 
not be used, since sloppy writing 
might cause it to be confused with 
“KSU,” which is the symbol for 
Kansas City Southern Railway. 
From a phonetics standpoint, the 
symbol “MTZ.” for instance 
would probably be avoided to pre- 
vent confusion with “MTC,” or 
Monsanto Chemical. 

In the interests of speeding up 
the tape in a busy market. it would 
be ideal if all listed stocks could 
be designated by a single letter. 
Obviously, of course. this is im- 
possible, since there are only 26 
letters in the alphabet. 

As it is. there are only 22 listed 
stocks now designated by a single 
letter. These are Anaconda (“A”), 
Baldwin - Lima - Hamilton (“B”). 
In Stock Exchange’s ticker room, 


transactions are recorded on _ the 
ticker tape. 


















Chrysler (“C”), Douglas Aircraft 
(“D”), Erie (“E”), Consolidated 


Vultee Aircraft (“F”), Greyhound 

G”). Hupp (“H”), Standard Oil 
(New Jersey) ("J 3 Big -ont 
(“K”). Sinclair z Ek ¢ . Mont- 
gomery Ward (“M” f does 
tional Nickel N”), Phillips Pe- 


Rubber 


— (“Pr ). B. 8. 


“R”). Sears. Roebuck (‘‘S”). 
hail ‘an Telephone & Telegraph 
‘ie eS United Corporation 
(“U"%). New Haven Railroad 
(“¥").. Us Su Steel ("2"). Al 


leghany Corp. (“Y”) and F. W. 
Woolworth (“Z”) 

The single letters “I,” “O,” “Q” 
and “W” are not now used to 
any listed stock. How- 
letter “Q” precedes the 
regular symbol if a corporation is 
in receivership or bankruptcy. At 


designate 
ever, the 


present, only two issues are so 
designated —“QMOP Pr” for Mis- 





souri Pacific Railroad preferred. 
and “QTAV” for Third Avenue 
Transit. 

Some 230 stocks have a two-let- 
ter symbol—such as “GM” for 
General Motors and “JM” for 
Johns-Manville: all others are 
designated by three-letter symbols. 

The number of possible two-let- 
ter symbols has not yet become ex- 
hausted by any means. 

However, unless there appears to 
be real reason to believe that a 
newly-listed stock will be a very 
active one indeed, the recent ten- 
dency has been to use three-letter 
symbols. 

The stock ticker was installed in 
1867; while the present high-speed 
ticker tape system was put into 
use in 1930. 

However, in unusually active 
trading, the ticker still falls behind 
at times. 


Stock transactions are shown on ticker tape at edge of trading floor. 


JM t 
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Stock Exchange FACT Anp FICTION 


By CATHERINE WHITTEMORE 


ROM 500 to 2.000 people visit the New York Stock Exchange’s new 
Public Reception Room at 20 Broad Street on a typical day. 


As head of a staff of receptionists, it is my duty 


to welcome these visitors. 


and my pleasure 


The great majority are everyday people from all over the country. 
Many are already investors, with a pretty good idea of what’s going on. 

Some frankly know little or nothing about the Exchange’s operations 
and are trying to find out. These are the sort of questions they ask: 


Q.: “Which is the counter where 
they sell shares of General Motors. 
and what do they cost? 

A.: “There’s no such counter— 


no stock certificates 


are ever 
bought on the trading _ floor. 
Neither does any cash change 


hands there.” 

Q.: “Where do they change 
hands?” 

A.: “An investor buying stock 
pays his broker. who arranges to 
get the certificate from the seller 
and deliver it to the buyer. 

“An investor selling stock is ex- 
pected to deliver the certificate to 
his broker soon after he has placed 
his order so that the certificate can 
be sent promptly to the buyer.” 

Q.: “Can I go down on the trad- 
ing floor and buy a share?” 

A.: “Sorry. Only members of 
the Exchange and their employes 
ordinarily admitted to the 
floor. And no one except a member 
may buy or sell on the floor. 

Q.: “Where are those Stock Ex- 
change ‘seats’ I hear about?” 

A.: “A ‘seat’ is merely a mem- 
bership in the Exchange—and the 
Stock Exchange itself never buys 


are 


or sells memberships. A ‘seat’ may 


be bought from a member by any- 
meets the Exchange's 
membership standards.” 


one who 
Q.: “Are those numbers on the 
big boards at either end of the floor 
the prices at which stocks are now 
selling?” 
Ass “Ne. 


tor boards 


annuncia- 
which tell a member 
he is wanted by 
clerk.” 

U2 “How does the Stock Ex- 
change decide what prices to fix 
each day for all stocks?” 

A.: “The 
prices: neither does it buy or sell 
securities. 


Those are 


his telephone 


Exchange. sets no 


arrived at 
through a true auction. governed 


Prices are 
by the law of supply and demand. 
When buyer and seller agree on a 
price. a sale is made.” 

().: “Is the Stock Exchange try- 
ing to ‘push’ the stocks of the 
corporations which have exhibits 
in the Reception Room?” 

A.: “Not at all--the Stock Ex- 
change encourages investment — 
but not investment in any particu- 
lar stock. Companies with exhibits 
here are cooperating with the FEx- 
change to broaden knowledge of 
share ownership.” 
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| OWN STOCK 
...AND MNO FINANCIAL 
GENIUS 


“Just because the shares | own hap- 
pen to have been good to me doesn’t 
mean I’m a wizard, or a millionaire. 
Far from it. 

“I know there’s a risk in owning any 
stock, just as there is in owning a drug 
store or a drive-in theater. So my name 
is John Q. Cautious when it comes to 
buying shares. No sales talk, or hot tips 
or ‘inside dope’ for me. 

“But every dollar I do invest goes into 
shares of companies listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. I know that some 
of these companies have paid dividends 
since before I was born. 

“And I know that shares in listed 
companies are easy to buy, easy to sell.” 

Yes, most investors—big or small— 
know the advantages of owning shares 
in companies listed on the Exchange. 

The prices at which people buy and 
sell shares listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange are published promptly 
for all to see. 

And listed companies must agree with 
the Exchange to report regularly on 
their operations to their share owners. 

There’s a wealth of information about 
listed companies available at offices of 
member firms of the Exchange. 


Members and Member Firms of the 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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